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culties? We must even have faith to overcome 
enmity. The artist begins to cultivate faith as a 
student, and it is that faith for a better future 
which keeps up his courage to the end. It is faith 
in our make-up that makes us do things with the 
greatest endurance. We must have undaunted faith, 
otherwise the spirit, which is founded on love and 
beauty, will disappear. As spirit, the creative and 
imaginative part of us will be stunted in its tender 
growth by doubt and mistrust. It is spirit, the 
very essence of patriotism, which has stirred us into 
action now, and faith will make us become what 
we want to be. Let us hope for a better future, 
where love and beauty will take the lead, and let 
us show the world that we are a nation of great 
aesthetic qualities, and not willing merely to destroy 
but to build up. 

In order to become an efficient nation, we beg 
the Government and the people to endorse Art and 
the cultivation of it, as a means of preparedness in 
our growing power. 

Zelma Baylos 



CRAFTSMEN AT THE ARTS CLUB, NEW YORK 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION 

The annual showing of objects of industrial and 
applied arts by the Society of Craftsmen of New 
York was held at the Arts Club galleries with more 
than the usual variety of exhibits — pottery and 
porcelain, textiles of many kinds, carvings in the 
way of furniture and wall-decoration, silver and 
brass in pieces fashioned with the hammer, car- 
toons for stained-glass and mosaic. It is the most 
important single exhibition of the kind in New York 
■for the workers in studios; here craftsmen like to 
show any new thing they have made during the 
past year and get the benefit of the Christmastide. 
Basketry of course is represented and among the 
more novel pieces are hanging lamp-holders of 
basketwork for electric bulbs, draped with covers 
of light stuff embroidered in bright designs either 
floral or geometrical; these are used in country 
homes and on piazzas, where they harmonize with 
wickerwork furniture. In textiles a new wrinkle, 
possibly an old one revived, is the plaiting of col- 
ored chiffons into rather elaborate picture designs, 
neither loom-weaving nor embroidery with the 
needle in the main, but in some cases finished here 
and there with colored silks or yarn and the needle. 
In pottery also there are some charming combina- 
tions of yellow and rose designs in relief on a dull- 
surfaced green that show a sense for color in the 
potter, a rare enough case. At one end of the long 
gallery a chapel interior with a large reredos was 
installed, the reredos painted by Frederick S. Lamb. 
This religious picture represents a mosaic already 
installed in a city church. 

Of course objects of personal adornment hold 
their own, especially jewelry with semi-precious 
stones in novel and sometimes beautiful settings of 
silver, platinum or gold. The Society keeps up the 
tradition very well, notwithstanding the awkward 
state of affairs at present. 



odor of woods and meadows, flood and field, of 
spring and autumn. Mr. Browne is one of the leaders 
in landscape in the Dominion. Toronto, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Regina have his canvases in public and 
private collections while very flattering things have 
been printed with respect to the artist and his artis- 
tic standing. Views about Toronto and Quebec, on 
the Island of Orleans in the St. Lawrence, carry 
such titles as "Autumn Moonrise," "Evening Glow," 
"Golden Afternoon" and "Solemnity." One of his 
■admirers has written: "He appeals directly to the 
emotions, but to noble emotions in the manner of 
music. In fact his manner is precisely a musical 
one. His canvases literally sing." His colorful pic- 
tures are indeed gentle and poetic; they bear wit- 
ness to his love of nature and the sweetness and 
kindliness of his temperament. If we accept the 
singing simile, we may consider Archibald Brovrae 
in the light of those minstrels who go from farm 
to farm performing in a sweet throaty voice the 
simple songs learned from the master bards. 



ARTIST-ARTISANS AT WORK 

The temporary exile of certain departments of 
the Tiffany Glass Company of New York, while the 
new building on Fifty-seventh Street West is tak- 
ing shape, gave occasion for a peep behind the 
scenes and a glimpse of clever artist-artisans at 
work. That section of the company which has to 
do with church decoration took up quarters in a 
roomy loft on Twenty-third Street West and last 
month invitations went out for an exhibition week. 
Stained-glass windows of course, along with mo- 
saics, are the most notable exhibit in a department 
under the more particular care of Louis C. Tiffany, 
from the scintillating gem-like glass in the style of 
the thirteenth century to the modern window suited 
to secular rather than religious interiors — windows 
built cunningly of favrile and opalescent and plated 
glass in many a plane and wrinkle and then played 
upon with light of different hues — ^the new "movie" 
glass if that term be allowed. 

Glass however is by no means the only material 
that gives interest to a visit at these studios. 
There are the galleries and shops for the production 
of rugs and hangings, the studios devoted to bronze 
work for memorial' or temple use and those where 
tablets and monuments are designed and produced 
in the plaster or wooden model. It is always a pleas- 
ure to the layman to see artisans in the act of plan- 
ning and carrying out the designs, a greater pleas- 
ure than to watch a painter at work on his canvas, 
perhaps because the handling of an object which 
may become a lamp or a chalice or a bronze relief 
appeals more directly and physically to one's sym- 
pathy with an act of creation — ^you cannot touch, 
handle and turn in your hands the thing reflected 
on a canvas. 



A GUEST FROM CANADA 

A score of paintings by Archibald Brovrae of 
Canada have been hanging in the Babcock Galleries, 
New York, for several weeks, diffusing a pleasant 



CONTRIBUTORS TO ACADEMY SHOWS 

Mr. George E. Lothrop has observed the obstacles 
in the way of artists far from New York who wish 
to offer their work to the exhibitions of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and in a letter addressed 
to the Council sets them forth with some vigor. But, 
what is rarely found, he makes certain suggestions 
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to the Academy in the way of a cure. At his par- 
ticular request the Council of the Academy has for- 
warded his letter to The Art World which pub- 
lishes it with a hope that a way be found to make 
the matter effective. A plan of the sort that Mr. 
Lothrop has outlined may do something to improve 
the average of work at the spring and winter exhi- 
bitions; in any case it should get the painters and 
sculptors who live in other cities of the Union in 
closer touch with those who work near or in New 
York. 

Boston, November 25. 
To THE Council of the National Academy op Design: 

Gentlemen — We would like to make a few suggestions to 
your Academy from our side of the fence. 

First: We would suggest that your Academy appoint 
one or more Judges of Art for Boston and other prominent 
cities who should act as preliminary Judges for their re- 
spective districts. They should be allowed to select a speci- 
fied number of paintings for guaranteed specially allotted 
spaces for the work of such districts. Each applicant 
might be charged a small fee for such inspection of their 
work — if such charges are needed. This plan would save 
the distant artists large bills for freight, expressage, agents, 
etc., which are now often lost expense. Express companies 
have shown themselves very evasive of financial obligations 
when they have smashed up crates of paintings, frames, etc. 
In three cases we could only collect once for our charges. 
In two other cases they fought disreputably and in one paid 
only five dollars on a fifty-dollar claim, despite a powerful 
fight for the rights of the artist. 

Many artists of the first class will not ship their work 
under present conditions. I have known of many refusals 
bj'' old experienced artists. 

Second: Judges who are to pass on paintings under any 
system should be assisted by fair scientific Printed Stand- 
ards of measurements and percentages. A painting should 
be rated scientifically by some recognized Art Standard and 
not be the football of whims, caprices, etc. Often rare 
paintings made after months of labor are thrown out and 
some cheap daub of a "Ma and Baby" is handed bouquets 
of honor. We believe that if your Academy adopts some 
national system of division of territory, or of area, popula- 
tion, etc., and gives to each such district its quota (if secur- 
able) in fair proportion, it would protect the artists in each 
district by local judges; these could guarantee some form 
of security and have forms printed which would rate paint- 
ings as to originality, quality of colors, harmony of design, 
color, etc., defects or imperfections. Proper allowance should 
be made for size, permanency of colors, to guarantee com- 
pliance of works to recognized standards of permanency, 
strength, etc. Judges might visit local studios or residences 
and save the artists large sums of money. Under the 
present system it costs about ten to twenty-five dollars to 
ship and reship a small 2 x3-foot painting from Boston to 
you, not to mention the value of the painting or the time 
of the artist. Even at that — the Exhibition may be too 
crowded to exhibit the most meritorious works, and the 
artist is "stung" all round and naturally "gets sore" ! Many 
artists would prefer to pay small sums for local inspection 
and thus save costs of transportation, etc. 

Third: Fugitive and transient colors should be outlawed 
by all art associations. No prizes, medals, awards, cash 
donations or even honors should be given to art works of 
this low order. We believe the time has come when decisive 
steps should be taken to place inferior, defective and fugi- 
tive canvases in the outlaw class. Many art associations 
have placed themselves in wrong with the art-buying public 
and with art museums and rich art buyers by allowing 
them to be robbed and deceived with such fugitive and 
transient colors; they are inferior art works. Many high- 
priced paintings are to-day hopeless art wrecks after only 
twenty or twenty-five years of service. They were some- 
times awarded fine medals, big prizes and high prices, but 
the paintings were really humbugs and the buyers de- 
frauded. We believe that the honor and prestige of your 
Academy is at stake and that all artists should be given 
printed lists telling what are the fugitive and transient 
colors and why their use is prohibited in the Academy work. 

The London firm of Winsor & Newton publish such lists 
and will supply them to any art association upon request. 
The fact is that bombastic and loud-mouthed artists have 
been allowed to get away with some rotten work. Your 



association, other museums and millionaire buj'ers have been 
"stimg" badly by these swindlers. We believe that the 
stamp of efficiency should be placed on art works and no 
painting should be granted any honors which does not 
stand the said test of durable painting — colors which will 
be just as good a hundred years from now as thirty days 
from now. We ask that these art standards shall be made 
an official system of all art academies, associations, museums, 
etc. By no other system can we guarantee the perfection 
and the permanency of American Art. 

Yours truly 

George E. Lothrop 



TURQUOISE MOSAICS OF THE INDIANS 

The Indians of North and South America are 
often gifted with a strong, intuitive sense for color 
and even to-day surprize one with their success in 
making pottery, textiles and other objects beautiful. 
At an early date those of Mexico discovered the 
qualities of opals and turquoise. At Los Cerrillos 
in New Mexico there is a mountain they called 
Chalehihuitl after the precious material found 
there. From the workings it is evident that the 
natives resorted thither for many ages in order to 
get the brilliant green or blue mineral and the re- 
sult is that great numbers of wooden objects 
studded and set with turquoise have been found 
for welcome exhibits in the museums. In the Sep- 
tember bulletin issued by the Pan-American Union 
at Washington an illustrated paper by Prof. J. 
E. Pogue of Northwestern University allows one 
to see what a varied use was made of the turquoise 
as personal ornaments and for incrusting objects 
with color, even to the point of decorations of tem- 
ples. In addition they used jadeite, malachite, gar-, 
net, obsidian and shell. Masks as well as other 
objects carried in their dances were inlaid very 
richly and when further decorated with tufts of 
feathers must have offered an example of barbaric 
magnificence not lightly to be ignored. Dwarfed 
by their surroundings and their education in the 
matter of color-sense the whites do not compete 
with many of the less civilized races whose feeling 
for color is fostered instead of being repressed by 
their religion and modes of life. Turquoise is a 
favorite adjunct to the decoration of charms, amu- 
lets and fetiches. The Navajos, we are told by 
Prof. Pogue, "have a pretty belief that turquoise 
is particularly sacred to the wind spirit and they 
offer many stones to this deity whose anger must 
thus be appeased in order that the wind may stop 
blowing and rain result. When the wind is blow- 
ing the Indians say it is searching for turquoise." 



SUBSTITUTES FOR WOOD IN HOUSES 

A report made by Mr. Rolf Theland to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on materials such as steel, con- 
crete and hollow tiles which have been taking the 
place of wood for houses and furniture contains 
facts that will surprise many people who have not 
followed the drift of home-building. The use of 
cement for concrete houses has increased 290 per 
cent, since 1900, that of fired clay 170 per cent. "At 
the best" he reports "the wooden building is no 
more than holding its own while the total build- 
ing curve is rising. Retail lumber dealers estimate 
the decrease in sales of lumber for construction 



